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«■■■■■■ “Aw, Mum,” Tom complained. “But we haven’t 
finished playing with them yet.” 

“Well, I’m tired of stepping over them. When you’ve cleared 
them up, why don’t you and your sister go and play outside? It’s 
such a lovely day. You shouldn’t be lazing around indoors, get- 
ting in my way. That’s why I never get anything done. And 
heaven forbid that someone should offer to help me with the 
housework once in a while, instead of just making more mess!” 
Tom sighed and glanced at his younger sister, Annette. 

As their mum walked away, still muttering angrily, they 
started to retrieve the dinosaurs that were scattered 
across the floor. With a scowl, Tom picked up a 
fierce-looking tyrannosaurus and threw it 
at the wall. Annette did the same with 
a brontosaurus. 










rumbling, Tom muttered “Come 
on. I was tired of playing with the 
stupid things anyway.” His sister 
followed him into the sitting 
room and flopped down beside him as he 
switched on the television. The wailing 
sound of a police siren filled the room. A 
bad guy on the screen was waving a 
remote-control device of some sort and 
threatening to blow up a tower block unless 
his demands were met. 

“Can’t you kids turn the volume down?” 
their father complained loudly from 
behind the sports section of his newspaper. 
“1 don't work hard all week long so that I 
can spend my Sundays having to listen to 
that junk!” 

Tom switched off the television and 
flashed a meaningful look at his little sis- 
ter. They both jumped up and headed for 
the front door. 

Outside, Tom searched the ground for a 
moment. Then he picked up a small, 
smooth stone and rubbed it between his 
thumb and forefinger. He pulled a catapult 
from his back pocket and placed the stone 
in the sling. Tom looked round, searching 
lor a target - then he smiled. 



“Watch this,” he told Annette. He closed 
one eye, raised the loaded weapon, then 
aimed it at their next-door neighbour’s 
dustbin. Then he let the stone fly. It hit the 
dustbin with a loud clang. His sister nod- 
ded in approval. 

“Now it’s my turn,” she said, excitedly 
tvaving the shiny new catapult that Tom 
had given her for her birthday. Tom 
helped her to pick a good 
stone, then showed her 
how to steady her 
thumb against her 
cheek as she 
drew the sling 
back. But, at the 
last moment, she 
nervously closed 
her eyes when 
she let go, and 
the shot was too 
wide. The stone missed the 
dustbin, shattering instead a small pot of 
geraniums beside the fence. 

“Amateur,” Tom teased. The door to the 
neighbour’s house flew open, and Mr 
Davis came out on the front step. 

“You kids get au'ay from here!” he 
shouted angrily. “I’m tired of your non- 
sense. Do I have to speak to your 
parents again?” Suddenly, he noticed 
the broken pot. “You two will have 
to pay for that!” he yelled and 
started towards them. 

Laughing and making 
faces, Tom and Annette 
ran down the street 
towards the park. They 
slowed to a walk, then 
stopped to watch Mrs 
Wareham busy in 
her garden. 



The elderly woman was on her knees, dig- 
ging in the soil at the edge of a bed of busy 
lizzies. She always seemed to be working 
out there, tending her flowers or filling 
one of the dozen or so bird-feeders 
she kept. Her garden was regu- 
larly teeming with birds, 
squirrels and other animals. 

“Look at the old witch,” 
Tom whispered with a nasty 
grin. “It looks as if she’s 
burying something. Probably 
the results of a spell that 
didn’t work.” 

Annette frowned and 
said, “That seems kind 
of strange to me. Why 
would she want to bury 
something during the day, 
out in the open like this, 
where anyone could see?” 

Tom rolled his eyes. “To avoid 
suspicion. Don’t you know anything?” 
A little hurt, Annette said, “Well, I 
don’t think she’s a witch. I think she’s just 
a weird old lady.” 

“That’s because you’re just a little kid. 
You haven’t seen all the things that I have,” 
Tom said, turning away so that his sister 
wouldn’t notice him trying to stifle a laugh. 
“And I don’t hang around with little kids,” 
he added, a smile creeping across his face 
just before he broke into a run. 

“Look,” he shouted. “I think Old Lady 
Wareham is coming this way!” 

“Wait!” Annette shrieked, and took off 
after him. 



he following day, Tom had to see 
the headmaster after school 
because he had punched Charlie 
Carson in the playground that 
morning. Annette walked home alone. 

She slowed down as she 
passed Mrs Wareham’s garden. 

There was a new birdbath in 
the centre of one of 
the petunia beds. 

A small, blue 
ceramic 
bird was 
perched on 
the edge of the bath, as 
though it were taking a drink. Annette 
smiled to herself. 

“Tom would be really impressed if I 
could hit that,” she said to herself. Certain 
that no one was watching, she pulled her 
catapult from her satchel and loaded it 
with a small stone. Annette released her 
ammunition, which sailed across the street 
and narrowly missed a real bird that w as 
pecking at a crust of bread. 

“Not even close,” Annette grumbled 
aloud in frustration. 

“On the contrary.” The voice came from 
behind her. Annette whirled round and 
came face to face with Mrs Wareham. The 
woman was wheeling a shopping trolley 
which held a couple of bags of groceries. 

“If you meant to hit the bird, you were 
almost on target,” Mrs Wareham said 
sharply. The little girl stepped backwards. 

"No... I didn’t mean to hurt anything!” 
protested the young girl. 

Mrs Wareham frowned but said nothing 
for a few moments. Meanwhile, Annette's 
hands started to tremble in fear. What il 
the old woman really was a witch? Was • 
about to cast a spel 



“If you continue to shoot at things with 
that catapult,” Mrs Wareham said, “some- 
thing or someone is bound to get hurt. And 
it might not be who you expect. Nature has 
a way of taking care of itself.” Her eyes 
flashed angrily. “There are spirits that live 
all around us, within every tree, every 
flower and every growing thing. And there 
are guardians whose only purpose is to 
protect the natural world.” She paused. 
“I’m warning you, child. If you inflict pain 
deliberately, Nature has its own way of 
settling things.” 

Annette continued 
to back away in fear. 

Then she noticed 
Tom walking home 
through the park. 

“Look,” she whimpered. “I’m 
really sorry, OK? Oh, there’s my 
brother... I have to go.” She made a 
wide circle round the woman, then 
fled into the park. 

“Tom!” Annette gasped as she 
reached him. “You won’t believe 
what happened! Old Lady 
Wareham snuck up on me and 
had me cornered. She really 
is a witch. She was going to 
turn me into something hor- 
rible... a toad or something. 

I barely got away!” 

“Wait a minute. Slow down,” Tom said, 
laughing. “Are you saying you really think 
Old Lady Warehant’s a witch?” 

“Yes, she is!” the frightened girl 
insisted. “She was going to turn me into a 
newt because I almost hit one of her birds 
with a stone!” 

Her brother laughed. “You’re crazy,” he 
howled. “Old Lady Wareham is nothing 

nore than that - an old lady!” 



Annette flushed angrily. “But you’re the 
one who said she was a witch!” 

“I just said that to scare you,” Tom 
chuckled. “And it certainly worked. You’re 
such a scaredy-cat.” 

“Well,” Annette pouted, “if I’m afraid of 
her, then I bet you are, too.” 

“I am not,” Tom shot back, crossly. She 
realised she had annoyed him and 
pressed the point. 
‘Oh, really? So why 
haven’t you ever 
tried to shoot 
anything in her 
garden? You 
scared?” she 
sneered. The 
smile vanished from 
Tom’s face. “Course not. Just 
watch this!” He loaded up his 
catapult, then trotted nearer to 
Mrs Wareham’s garden. 

“Aim at the little blue statue over 
there on the birdbath,” Annette 
whispered. 

“I’ll do better than that,” he 
bragged. “See the bird on that 
branch?” He launched the 
stone, which hit the bird with 
full force. The little creature 
crumpled up and fell life- 
lessly to the ground. 

Annette gasped. Even Tom was sur- 
prised. He hadn’t meant to kill it. 

The door to the house opened and Mrs 
Wareham stepped out. She knelt and 
gently lifted the frail, feathered body in 
her hand. Then she looked straight at Tom 
and Annette, who ducked quickly behind 
a hedge. 

“Stay down!” Tom whispered. “I’m 
afraid she can see us!” 




The old woman 
stroked the dead bird 
with the tips of her 
fingers. For a split 
second, Tom felt 
a sharp, shooting 
sensation in his 
side that made 
him wince with pain. 

At last, Mrs Wareham 
turned and walked 
slowly indoors, still 
cradling the tiny victim. 



hat night, Tom was 
woken from a sound 
sleep with the strong, 
unsettling feeling 
that he was being watched. He stared out 
into the darkened room. Everything was 
still and quiet. 

Then, all at once, there was a noise - a 
fluttering sound - at the window. The 
curtains were open, and there was a full 
moon high in the sky, allowing Tom to see 
that there was nothing there. Shrugging, 
he rolled over to go back to sleep. But then 
he heard it again. 

This time, Tom rose front his bed and 
padded over to the window. He leaned 
against the glass and looked out in all 
directions. He saw' nothing unusual. 

But when he turned to go back to bed, 
fear struck his heart like an icy blade. 

On the wall over his bed was the shadow 
of a large bird. Its wings were spread out 
wide and its knife-like talons were poised 
for attack. 



“Dad! Mum!” Tom 
screamed, as he dropped to h 
cowered in a corner. A moment later, his 
sleepy parents flicked on the light. 

“It’s after me!” Tom sobbed. “I saw its 
shadow up there, on the wall!” 

“What are you talking about?" his father 
demanded. Tom switched off the light and 
said, “There!” pointing to the shadow that 
loomed over his bed. But somehow it 
didn’t look the same. “So what?” said his 
father, crossly. "It's just the shadow of a 
tree branch. Is that what you woke us up 
for?” Tom stared at the dark silhouette. Ii 
had changed. 








“Nothing to be afraid of.” But he quick- 
ened his pace to a trot. He had reached 
halfway across the almost-deserted park 
when he felt the first peck on the side of 
his head. Something had struck him. In 
panic, he looked from one end of the park 
to the other, but he saw nothing. Then, 
with a whack, something hit him hard on 
the shoulder. He whirled around to fight it 
off... but there was nothing there. 

“Where are you?” Tom cried. “What do 
you want?” In answer, he heard a loud 
screech from above him. Although he 
couldn’t see his attackers, he could hear 
the flurry of wings and feel the pain of 
many beaks and claws as they dug repeat- 
edly into his skin. 

“Leave me alone,” he wailed, covering 
his head with his arms and running blindly 
to escape his invisible tormentors. 
Suddenly he slammed at full speed into 
the high, wire netting park fence. Then, as 
he tried to clamber over the fence, the 
attack ended. 

For a moment Tom felt relief... until he 
glimpsed a half-remembered shadow 
circling on the ground. 

Still clinging to the fence, he 
^ turned his gaze upwards and 

saw a beautiful bird diving 



“I suppose I made a mistake. Sorry,” he 
mumbled. He watched his parents leave, 
then, with one last look outside, he drew 
the curtains across his window. He slipped 
into bed and tried hard to go back to sleep. 



| he next day at school, Tom once 
ll'l a g a > n had the unshakeable feel- 
f *' ^1 ing that he was being watched. 
LbmhJ He couldn't concentrate. He ate 
his lunch alone and, as soon as the final 
bell rang, grabbed his jacket and left 
school without waiting for Annette. On the 
way home, he heard a noise in the dense 
hedge by the path. Tom stopped and 
peered into the leafy shadows. 

“It’s just a mouse or some- 
tWWp thing,” he told himself. 



ft towards him at great speed, things,” she continued, 

I" st before Tom lost his grip, gently. “I told your little 
he noticed the bird’s gold- sister that. I told her all about us. 
nH flecked eyes. Then, with a Of course I didn’t tell her that I, too, 
shriek, Tom tumbled to the was a guardian.” 
ground, and blacked out. In spite of the old woman’s calming 

■ V yr. , , | . / tone, Tom was terrified. All he wanted to 
<>-■ do was run... to get away. But instead of 

* He glanced down at his body and tried 

A tQ scream f or help. But Tom cou]d nQ 

« ■ hen he came to, Tom was looking longer form words, for he was no longer a 
l/Ml into the same gold-flecked eyes, boy - he was a bird. 

- 1 but from a totally different angle. Wheeling high in the sky, Tom suddenly 

T"""* “Don’t worry, little one,” felt a searing pain in one wing. Blood 
someone soothed him. “You will be well seeped across the edge of his flight feath- 
cared for... a life for a life.” Tom was sure ers, and he looked down to see Annette 
that he’d heard that voice before. But loading her catapult again, 
where? And then he understood that he “Wait until I tell Tom,” he heard her sa\ 
was gazing into Mrs Wareham’s eyes, as he plummeted towards the Earth, "lie'll 
‘ Nature has a way of settling he dead impressed!” 
few THE END 





OUR HAUNTED WmD 



This week, SpineChilier 
takes you to southern 
Africa for more spooky 
stories... 



The Biker Hiker 



In Cape Province, South Africa, army corporal Van 
Jaarsveld offered a girl a lift on his motorbike. He 
gave her a helmet and a spare radio earpiece, then 
drove off tp Uniondale. Later, he stopped for the 
first time to. check a dodgy tyre and was horrified 
to find the girj’s helmet strapped to the empty 
pillion! His fear grew when he realised that the 

her was now in his i 



Tadio earpiece he had given 
o\Vn ear! 

When other bikers told of similar experiences 
with a girl in the same clothes, in the same 
place Jn9 at the same time of year, a man came 
forward to say that his fiancee, Maria, had 
,been v 4fllled in a car crash at that very spot and 
time of year. His description of her, and the I 
clothes wie was wearing when she died, was i 
exactly ds all of the bikers had described. 
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◄ SOARING SCALES 
As no photos exist, 
SpineChilier brings you 
our artist's impression 
of what the flying 
i snake might look like. 



In 1977, eight-year-old Julian ’UL 
Wr Fabricius fell over in a field in 
Wf Worcester. When lie developed an itcliv 
Bf eye, lie was given some ointment for it. A 
year later, tile eye really began to hurt and his 
l^ision was affected. An amazed eye specialist found 
an alien life form trying to break free! The life form 
was, in lart, a 4tnm-long plant with two tiny leaves 
growing from his eye (see left). Experts think that 
Julius slightly punctured his eye as he fell. The seed 
‘moved into’ the wound and lay dormant for a year. 
Warm and moist, the seedling then started to grow! 



Aerial Snake Attack! 

A teenager in the mountains of Namibia once threw a 
stone at a huge, unknown reptile with wings near its 
mouth. A bright light shone on its head, which could 
have been sun shining on some very reflective scales. 

On another day, an identical creature launched itself 
from a rocky ledge and soared down - using its ‘wings* - 
straight at the terrified boy! Luckily it missed him, but it 
landed heavily and sped off. Its tracks were confirmed 
as those of a snake. Could this wefrd creature have been 
seeking rev tenge for that earner stone-throwing attack? 








The lads decided to liven the old guy up a bit, 
Between them, they hatched a great plan. 



A friend of a friend was a student 
in Johannesburg... , , , ( \ I i \ 



5 Early next day, they met in the morgue, where 
the dead bodies were kept. Sam stripped off 
and lay on a slab. His mates covered him 
with a sheet and tied a (3/ 

label to his big toe. r - J V 



1 Always broke, Sam worked in his 
vacations as a hospital porter to 
help pay for his studies. 



6 The gang wished him luck and left. 

The plan was that when the Head 
Porter arrived, Sam would sit up, wail 
like a ghost and give the old man the 
fright of his life! ^ 



7 After ten minutes, the Head Porter - 
who had never been late in his life - still 
hadn't arrived. Sam was freezing on that 
cold slab and frightened with only corpses 
for company. 



e as <aw 



3 However, the humourless Head 
Porter was always telling off the 
young porters. |~7 T?Xd" 



There were several other young porters 
and Sam had a real laugh with them. 



threw back its shroud only to 
realise that the Head Porter had 
turned the tables on'him! Q 



8 Suddenly, the body next to 
Sam rolled over and groaned. 
Sam screamed as the corpse 
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Evidence no: 12/5 ' I 

Letter from Frances! 
to a friend J 
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Evidence no: 12/1 

Author Arthur 
Conan Doyle 
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Evidence no: 12/6 

Fairy offering 
flowers to Elsie 
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Evidence no: 906/2 

Mr Snelling’s letter 
to Edward Gardner 



July 31. 1920 

re Two Fairy Negatives 



These two negatives are entirely genuine 
unfaked photographs... there is no trace 
whatever ol, studio work involving card 
or paper models, dark backgrounds, 
painted figures, etc. In my opinion, they 
are both straight untouched pictures. 



Evidence no: 120 

The night lights 

advertisement 




Chapter 3 





Retold from the story by Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu 




S hortly after the arrival of the two men 
in black at Gylingden Hall, the Squire 
summoned old Cooper to the parlour. 
“Why have you been frightening people 
with your stories, Cooper? If you imagine 
you see ghosts here, you should pack your 
bags and leave. I won’t have you scaring off 
the other servants.” 

“But, Master Charles, it’s me who tells 
them they’re imagining things. Whatever I 
might think, I keeps it to meself.” 

Despite his discomfort at seeing the two 
dark figures enter the house, Cooper really 
had dismissed the other servants’ stories of 
strange goings-on as nothing but idle 
gossip. He had almost talked 
himself into believing 
that the mourners, 
finding no one 
to receive 



them, had left the house and driven away.“I 
know you’re no fool, Cooper,” said Charles, 
softening his tone. “But you mustn’t let the 
other servants stir things up with their 
gossip about hauntings.” 

Later that night, Cooper was sitting in 
the kitchen with a bottle of brandy and two 
glasses, as Charles had said he would join 
him for a drink before bed. As the fire in the 
hearth grew dimmer, the old butler thought 
about happier times at Gylingden Hall. 
Gradually, he fell into a deep sleep. 

— =»#«<= — 

C ooper was awakened by the sound of 
laughter. Then a voice said, “You 
weren’t at the funeral. For that, I 
might just take your life.” Suddenly, the 
butler felt a violent push on the side of his 
head. He could see no-one else in the room, 
but a g utterin g candle 
was throwing shadows 
on the w'all that 
looked like the 
two mourners who 
had entered the 
house earlier. Cooper 
picked up the candle and 
started out towards his 
bedroom. But then his master’s 
bell rang loudly. 

As Cooper opened the parlour 
door, the Squire’s voice cried out, 






V. 

r 





“Who’s there?” 

“It’s me, old Cooper, Master Charlie. 

You didn’t come to the kitchen, sir.” 

“I’m bad, Cooper," Charles respond- 
ed, stretching out his hand. “Don’t leave 
me. Give me your hand. Now, look 
round the room and say all is right.” 
The Squire’s hand was damp, cold and 
trembling. It was nearly dawn. 

After a time, Charles spoke 
again. “I’m not ready to 
die, Cooper. I’m going 
to change my ways. 

Give up drinking. 

Take a wife. A good, 
homely lass, who’ll take 
care of me. I’ll talk with the 
parson. And do what’s right from now on.” 
Though Cooper pleaded urgently with 
him to get some sleep, the Squire, looking 
wild and distracted , went out for a walk. 
Cooper then sent for the doctor, who 
arrived shortly before Charles’s return. At 
first the Squire resisted the doctor’s order to 
go to bed, but finally gave in. “I’ll do as you 
say. Only I mustn’t be left alone. Old 
Cooper must stay with me and keep watch.” 
The doctor brought a nurse from the 
County Hospital to look after the Squire. 
Her name was Mrs Oliver. Old Cooper was 
ordered to occupy the dressing room and to 
sit up with his master at night. 



as she remembered the hump- 
backed man Charles had warned her 
might appear. She cried out, “Mr Cooper, 
sir! Are you there? Come here. Quick!” Old 
Cooper stumbled in from the dressing 
room, half asleep. 

“It’s the man with the hump tryin’ the 
door,” Mrs Oliver said. 

“Impossible,” shouted Cooper. “There’s 
no such man in the house.” 

“Sshhh! listen - there’s the handle 
again!” With a scream Mrs Oliver added, 
“Look at his head and neck at the door!” 
“It’s only the shadows from the candle!” 
cried Cooper. “There’s no-one at the door. 
Look, I’ll show you!” 

Cooper opened the door. There was no- 



L ater, a clergyman came to pray with 
Charles. When he had gone, the 
Squire called his nurse. He told her 
never to invite another visitor, hump- 
backed and wearing black, into the room. 

The Squire’s condition slowly worsened. 
Delirious , he talked of dogs and lawyers. 
Then he began to talk to his brother, 
Scroope. One night, Mrs Oliver thought she 
heard a hand trying to turn the door handle 
outside. Her heart jumped into her mouth 



one there, only a shadow on the passage 
wall. The butler raised the candle and the 
shadow beckoned with a long hand as its 
head drew back. “See? Just a shadow,” 
stuttered Cooper. Then, candle in hand, he 
went into the passage. Peeping round the 
corner, he saw the shadow' again. It 
beckoned and withdrew. “It’s only the 
candle,” he repeated. On he went, both 
angry and frightened at how the shadow 
eluded him, then summoned him onwards. 



Underlined words arc explained in WORD POWER. 



i 



i 



At last, it seemed almost to dissolve into an 
old cabinet as he approached it. The 
cabinet had a wolf’s head carved into the 
centre panel. Leaning forward, Cooper saw 
the unmistakable grinning mouth of 
Scroope Marston, his fierce eyes gleaming 
in the candlelight. The butler stood gazing 




at this sight, unable to move. Finally, the 
face and figure of Scroope began to emerge 
from the wood. Wild with fear, Cooper 
turned, ran back to the bedroom, slammed 
the door, then locked it behind him. 

“Did you hear it?” he whispered. The 
nurse listened. There was no sound. 

“Hear what?” she cried. 



Word Power, 

g utterin g - flickering; about to go out 
distracted - confused; bewildered 

delirious - wandering in one’s mind; 
hallucinating 

eluded - got away from; escaped 
i coroner - an official who investigates 
I suspicions deaths 



Cooper shook his head. “I’m such a fool 
to be frightened by your talk. You’ve got me 
so’s the dropping of a pin would frighten 
me now,” he spluttered. For the rest of the 
night, he sat by the fire and drank brandy. 




A s time passed, the Squire recovered 
from his fever, but did not become 
well enough to leave Gylingden Hall 
as he had intended. The nurse left, so 
Cooper alone took care of his master 
through the night. One evening, Charles 
began to speak to his servant very seriously. 

“You know as w'ell as I do who’s in the 
house, don’t you, Cooper? My brother, 
Scroope, and my father, Toby.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Cooper sternly. 
“What’s the good of pretending?” asked 
the Squire. “It was Scroope hit you on the 
side of the head. You know he did. He’s 
angry. He’s nearly taken my life with (his 
fever. And he’s not done with me yet.” 
Cooper gazed in silence at Charles. 

“I’m tired, Cooper. You know what they 
mean to do with me. That’s all 1 wanted 
to say. Now, I’m going to sleep.” 

Cooper watched Charles fall asleep 
then went to his own bed in the 
dressing room. 



I n the night, Cooper woke 
to find the Squire pressing 
two banknotes into his 
hand and saying, “I got the rents 
from Hazelden yesterday. Keep 50 
pounds yourself. Give the rest 
away. I saw Scroope. He’s not 
so bad. I told him I’d do 
anything for him, so I’ll 
sleep more soundly now. 
Goodnight!” 
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The Squire laid his trembling hand on 
the old man’s shoulder, then returned to his 
room. Cooper drifted back off to sleep, 
determined to fetch the doctor again as 
soon as morning came. But at dawn, when 
he went into the Squire’s room, Charles was 
not there. “He’ll be back,” the old butler 
thought to himself. But his master did not 
return. And when it became clear that the 
Squire was not in the house, Cooper felt a 
growing sense of unease. 

Later the same day, the butler met a 
man called Tom Edwards. Edwards told him 
that he had been driving his cart to market 
at four o’clock that morning and was certain 
that he had seen, only twenty yards ahead of 
him, three men walking along the road 
from Gylingden Hall to the Marston 
burial ground. When the three 
went through the gate to the 
old churchyard, Tom had 
assumed they were going to 
prepare a funeral for a family 
member. Cooper’s unease 
turned to panic. lie began a 
careful search of the house, 
including both the deserted 
upper storey and 
Herod’s Chamber. He 
saw nothing there 
at first. But, as he 



THE FACTS 

Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu (1814-1873) began 
to write seriously when he was studying at 
Trinity College in Dublin, 
Ireland. There he wrote 
many articles and stories 
for the Dublin University 
Magazine, which he 
later bought. 

During his life, Le Fanu 
wrote not only short 
stories, such as Squire 
Toby’s Will, but also poems 
and 12 novels, including The House by the 
Churchyard and Uncle Silas. He was always 
fascinated by the supernatural and describes 
mysterious events in many of his works. 



turned to leave, he noticed a white knot 
sticking out over the closed closet door. 
Despite his efforts, the door would not 
open, as some great weight was lying 
against it. In time, however, it gave way, 
then fell back with a heavy crash that sent 
an echo through the corridors. 

Cooper pushed open the door and 
found his master lying cold and dead on the 
floor. His white cravat was tied into a noose 
and pulled tightly around his throat. The 
butler’s worst fears were confirmed. The 
three men Edwards had seen had been 
none other than the old squire, Toby, 
Scroope and poor Charles himself. 

The coroner ’s inquest pronounced that 
Charles Marston had killed himself while 
temporarily insane. Old Cooper had his 
own opinion about the Squire’s death, bul 
never discussed it. He moved to York to end 
his days. There, he regularly attended 
church, drank only a little, saved his money 
and tried to forget the terrible events that 
had taken place at Gylingden Hall. 



THE END 
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LlTTEll BUG 



Vraculo rhe Vegetarian Vampire is flying over the 
graveyard, looking to see if there is anything he con 
eot. Take rhe first letters of rhe eight pieces of litter 
left among the gravestones and rearrange them ro 
spell something Vraculo likes to eat. 
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GHELOdC 



Fit all these words into the grid. Then 
rearrange the letters in the shaded squares to 
spell out the name of a type of ghost. 



ARM EYE INN OAR WASP GHOST 
GNOME ARCHER RIBBON KITTENS 
SKITTLES GYROSCOPE TELESCOPE 
HELICOPTER ORANGUTANG 
CATERPILLAR MERRYGOROUND 
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Dowsing 



■* CIRCLES OF ENERGY 
The French Universal 
Pendulum is said to give 
out electromagnetic waves. 



Dowsing has been used all 
over the world for hundreds of i 
years. People who dowse can \ s' 
find hidden objecrs using rhe \ 
vibrations of a 'divining’ tool - a \ 
forked hazel twig, meral rods or a 
pendulum. Most people use dowsing 
to find water. The dowser walks 
along holding the two prongs of a 
hazel twig. When he or she is 
standing over the water source, the 
twig vibrates and points either up or 
down. Dur it is also possible to 
dowse for all sorts of other things: 
coal, metals, old silver coins - 
even buried murder victims. i 



MURDER TRAIL 
I In the late 1600s a French 
/ dowser, Jacques Aymar. dug up 
the head of a missing woman, 
instead of the water he was 
expecring to find. When he 
confronted the woman's husband, 
Aymar's divining rod started to 
move, and the man fled. Aymar 
went on ro solve many murders. 
__ In the early 1900s a 

1 F rer >ch cleric called Abbe 

y'.'V Mermer got a reputation 

for finding bodies by 
I dowsing over a map. His 
ferf special pendulum had a 
igw hollow centre, into which he 
k/ placed something related ro 
W the missing person. 



PENDULUM PRACTICE 
In rhe 1960s, a Drifish man, 
Tom Lethbridge, gave the 
pendulum a further swing. He 
discovered that a pendulum 
reacts to anything 



what counts 
is the length of the cord from 
which if swings. The pendulum 
began ro rotate over silver when 
rhe cord was 55cm long, over a 
man at 60cm and over a woman 
at 72.5cm. The length 
may differ for different dowsers - 
but once you have identified the 
length that works for you it 
remains the same! 



▲ HE'LL SWING FOR THAT! 
In 1 692 the famous dowser 
Jacques Aymar tracked a 
murderer for 240 kilometres. 
The dowsing rod led him to a 
jail and to a man newly 
arrested for theft. 



a mysterious map dowsing 

A dowser tunes in to the 
material he is looking f or , then 
moves a pendulum over a map. 
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A DIGGING DEEP 



2 Protect the short ends with u 

corks and hold them loosely, II 
with the rods parallel — 

to each other. 

3 Hold the rods next to the object you 
are looking for. Imagine the object os 
you look for if. 

4 If the tips of the rods cross, this 
could be the spot you are looking for. 
The rods may also swing to one side 
or swing opart. 



5 Happy dowsing! 



< WHERE'S THE WATER? 

The water diviner George Pascoe 
was responsible for finding and 
sinking hundreds of wells 
throughout Cornwall. 







